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sequently only a mere pittance in wages has ever
been paid. It would seem to be self-evident, then,
that it is more or less nonsense to talk about wages
and hours as abstract affairs, that it is ridiculous
for any body of people to come together from all over
the world and try to decide on how many hours of
labour each day will be required to support life.
Certainly it will require less labour in the Sandwich
Islands where clothing need not be worn and dinner
may be had by shaking a tree than in New England
where the winters are cold, the ground is sterile, and
about all that the earth yields willingly is a grave.
Yet it was no more than this question that moved
the French and several other delegates almost to
tears! It not only shocked but also grieved them to
have any one mention such things in this "new
world."
The point is that leisure succeeds and does not
precede work, that if you plan a day with four hours
of work and four hours of poetry-writing you are
perfectly justified provided that you find more nour-
ishment in poetry than in beefsteak. The hours of
labour are determined by an adjustment between
what we want and what we are willing to work for,
and the hope of leisure can spring only out of a con-